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LEGENDS OF THE MORROW. 


THE ANGEL OF N4TUEE. 


X. 

Thb hm reached that longest daj 
Which h<^d8 all space in summer’s calm ; 
Ho hai upon the laden spray 
But shows to hearen its grateful palxn ^ 
Ku hloonL upon the wayside bower 
Bulb0m tha fulness of its flower. 


B 



im$ms OF ms uosmw. 


II. 


Summers as calm haye been before ; 

Myriads of times baye come and gone : 
What are they now but human lore P 
This one is ours, our only one! 

Be there a leaf no longer green, 

^Tis from the days of what has been. 


in. 

While comes up sunshine from the South 
In its still path a Maiden wallcs, 
l!^ot yoiceless with that budding mouth 
Which to itself for Nature talkSf^ 
Dmnb souls unseen within her sing 
Who with the air is murmuring* 



am mm aw junm 


IF. 

trpon her 00 bfttbed in light 
A ioFe-j^ and a soirrow twine t 
How these in tweet accord imite 
The gill herself doth not divine, 
Her why her eyes, so deeply sad, 
Seem to the happy ever gla^ 


V. 

\ 

With songs that fire and fashion them, 
Those eyes, oft perilous and pale, 
Can flash, and like the opal^'gem 
Their many lights in one exhale, 
messenger of joy and sorrow, 
flBm Ihe Legends of the Morrow« 



jmtma of ms uosaow. 


rh 


Kdw mouraa she with disherelled hahr 
Where the mute qrpress wares its eham 
Now dances at the tillage Mr 
With swajing neck and bended am : 
Dnto aU hearts is she akin ; 

She laughs^ she^grietes, though not within* 


TH. 

On rireri sea, and mountain-wood 
To where the free horizon toms 
She rer^, and, in witching mood, 

|tep8 o'er them to <the tarthest bonina $ 
A&ng her wayward palh unknown 
Whence she hath come or whither 



a!H^ dmEi4 "OF , 


vm. 

Wlwre moon's changing aspects brj^ 
Hot &oe looks up, though not to think ; 
Bays USX on it, as on a lake, 

Too buoyant through her soul to rink ; 
In their clear flood of witchery tossed, 
BDer dream unMt ; her meaning lost. 


IX. 


Ko honie hath she, all homes are hers : 

wreathM gifts she takes in twain; 
To one her joy she ministers 
To one her ecstasy of pain, 

Or maybe drops them twined in one 
Until their chequered use is done. 



% Of' ms xoamw. 


X, 


Wliere want has ground the earth to dust 
And heart-ache settles on the cheeky 
$he offers not the needed crust 
To feed the hungry and the weak; 

Yet with a light of ripening fields 
Her smile the thought of plenty yields. 


XX. 


She walks the streets that maidens frail 
Haye trodden since the xiights of old> 
But wades not through the miry trail ; 

Her feet are dean as hidden gdd» 
Yh^ more hs o’er the virgin suowst 
Yet in her step ah passion glows. 



mm 


xn* 


legends on the seed 
» jIs In ft hook : she stazids ftmong 
Tke souls thst turn the lesres end rend 
As she tepests the morroVs song ; 
But few who hear her legends feel 
The dreaded meanings they reveal. 


xnz. 

Some Igdlow her with love- worn eyes, 
lake those who look up at a star 
That whispm them from unknown skies, 
And gase, adoring &om afar ; 
lAe no glance of love returns 
!lWugh at the Ml her passion hums. 



m mm 


xtv. 


SkB griet'^s not where the stonjr ground 
Holds fragments of ft &>llen power, 
The humbled arch, the gathered mound* 
The gateway to the Tanished tower: 
Though sunset flood with crimson tears 
These wrecks of the unhuried years. 


XV. 


The lore-lom from her promise turn,*— 

i, 

Their hope is not the morrow’s calm ^ 
Her thoughts perturb the broken urn 
And seem the bones to disembelm: 
She’sifts the dust of days gone by ; 
Troubling i^e old eternity. 



XVI, 

^ witli Im vie! 

, ^ fibe ebt(f&det6 o*er the iiu>ck caitoon : 

L ^ ‘ ^ 

%$ dome bWnot tbe ohanging eky ; 

T!kd tree-like the &didd moon. 
’Bim&e these^ she asks, her dreamy skiiMi 
Her world, her earthly paradise ? 


XVII, 

She calls tip Nature to our view,-^ 
there the moon rises to its height 
ik|ad hils a soul-reflecting blue 
tbat deepens with the growth of light : 
Ilw stare are fire, and meteor-steams 

I 

hteMijbWM^ for tiie moixow’ii dreams. 




mix. 

9 ^ to h&tmiS throngli patient tfme^ 

On lier xiene dare their aa&tj 0^^ 
Palee seems she almost to a crime* 

Tet knew she aU her heart would bredc* 
And crare lor its eternal sleep ; 

And shed the tears that mortals we^ 


xiz. 


Then would she fed as poets feel 
And never turn her love aside: 
They know her and they still appeal 
To their exalted virgin hride^ 

a 

Wbo till the lut ber loro deaiM 
fI!o tiie kwg 7«uiuiig of tJi«ir **(b. 





tx. 

!C^jokl^r mom, 

h ’mill tkoo<^oiof apast, h 
mti oa tim daj wlmm 
eome iritibaut a night at la^t, 

%} 4oep6n from eaiHih’s shifting shoal, 
Into a haihaor for the soul. 


XXI. 


]^Vom hht dark den of alchemy 
to min shall mortal plot to rob 
secret heart that beats so high, 

, ^ Sliat sends so fiir its mighty throb: 
though it pulsate at his core 


4«d sm<ite Wting wavs before. 



0p TOE x(m»ow. 


V 


XXII. 

She sings for one who cannot sing 
Nor in her swelling chant rejoice; 

She knoweth not the nameless thing 
That Nature utters through her Toice, 
Though her song echo to the day 
When she, with us, shall pass away. 


xxm. 

The worlds are tremhling in her notes : 

Suns, rampanl^ to her voice submit ; 
No hand can gather in their votes ; 

Their doom is in her volume writ ; 
She who her sacred message brings, 
And Legends of the Morrow sings. 



SABA. 


I. 

"Dwhb. saw the ring with ejes ice cold, 

# 

And clasped the wedded maid : 

She fi9ilt his arms her heart eiifold 
Ajcid in his keeping stajed. 

GBue hmthed not and her eyes were dark 
^ But, while nnsonled she lay, 

ling which tranced her left no mark, 
$0 die p«(wed not awa;^. 



I 4iMEfd^s ow fsM mmow^ 


II. 

’Twas at her bridali when the ring 
On SaWa finger slid: 

The death-touch did it seem to bring 
^ The pending bliss amid. 

AU dizzy, (not through inward glare 
So blinding to a bride), 

She fell upon the altar-stair, 

And like a martyr died. 


in. 

There was a calm upon her fiM$e; 

The love seemed from it drireii. 
Was it the ring whose hard embrace 
Had with her passion striven, 



whose &iig*dR>p ^goebed 
iwi dindi her blood to ioe, 

Andy sec^ob-Hhe, wj^bse ooil hftd orushed 
||«r hsexi^willim its rice ? 


IT. 

All scgoum with the soul that dies 
Till their one day of birth ; 

‘ ?^ey rarely bring the mysteries 
Of their old world to earth. 

^ SBtit^iSMba*sland breathed ftankinoense 
IVliose balm oan death delay ; 

Sa i|i^ her youth departing thenoe 
Her eonl wae back to day. 


or .mt msm^^ 


v: 

jSli^ died amid her fields of myrrh , 
And incense-feeding spice ; , 

So did her soul keep nigh to her 
In its own paradise, 

Whose balms unto her bosom crept, 
Though breathless and unmoved ; 

Whose odours on her bosom slept 

c 

Though it no longer loved* 


VI. 


411 watch her till in dizzy haze 
They seem to glide along, 
lake those who, over-still, forth«*^|ilfer^' 
Upon a moving throng. 



So i^feani^ 1^e bouni vbile tfoUing b j 
m$k0 a fitxddefiL stay, 

Jund death lyithin eternity 
th nkOve another way. 


VII, 

A loim so still, ^it may be sleep 

i 

That neither lives nor dies ; 

So well doth she her secret keep 
Who through her transit hies. 

Har life and death in one same glance 
Bo all beholders see ; 

and death in one same trance 
Wibich shall the victor be? 



^ jmm^s m imM Mom^ 


VIII. 

Wliat keepB her sotd^ low-hdveiiiiig, 

Of neither world a part ? 

They bid the bridegroom move the rihg 
That presses on her heart : 

She breathes ; they see her bosom stir t 
She rises from the dead : 

The spirit has returned to her, 
tFnshackled and unwed. 


IX. 


As from the wonder of a tranoe 
The bride looks out ; so COld»^^ 
The bridegroom, even, deres n^ 


As in the time of old : 





^ mi^ dmHf mmmg gire»f 
lK>knir leaves his olieek ; 

41Se }odb^ still doubting if sbe lives 
tjTntil be bears her speak. 


X. 


Be lists to bes in more alarm ; 

Bis dieek grows paler still 
Saba lifts her sceptre-arm 
iUd tttters tbns her will : 
ft 4t uj ntuxu art tbou afraid ? 
^^Bsatb is OUT common lot : 

fiuA was but tbe world o£ shade 
,|b IMKiA by ns forgot. 



w ofk ms 


XI. 


^ It is the eountiy vheno^ we hie 

And whith^ still we tend : 

« 

Alongside is eternity 
Still toiling towards no end ; 

While shadows, piled in wary shreds, 
Among each other stray ; 

While sodls rest on the downy beds 
As on a sonken day. 


xn. 

** There Death, that without rapture knows 
The being of the whole, 

Seems still; hut, ever rndiiiig, Sowii 
Against a mighty Soul ; 



**4(114' t3ure my troubled mind 
> iM nkdbllhA false and true: 
tElM fiiitsl ties of 'lore unbind ; 

I 

^ bloota of jmitli renew. 

# 


Xltt. 

*^tmx tlie queen of all the land, 

And SabA hath her will 
While these bahn-bearing forests stand 
Which fiunkinoense distil ; 

While these mjrrh-TaD^ ^nk the sun, 
And while the ^ioe-buds grow; 

Wl^ dm the holy waters nm 
^ ’IVlMMioe deathless riters Sow. 



;|||V imspf V 


xtr. 


Jfere floats the shadow of the pahan 
Wherem the pilgrims rest; 

Here doth the lomg air emhAm 
The bodies of the blest. 

But he who hath forsworn the tows 
Of love’s moat wondrous tie, 

Now to the final forfeit bowk : 

It is his turn to die.” 


XT, 

The paleness dartcenk* o’er his &oe ; 

The hues of death are there: 

She watches him, with qweealy gra0e» 
Who breathes the chilly air* 





from his eyes ; 


not; oa Iho life diviiiei 
cteitifal aot of the skies. 


XVI. 

He stirs no more ; in darkness cast 
His senses are astray: 

^Qm>ugli deep myrrh-valleys they have passed, 

e I 

. $iat Katare is away. 

He ^dls upon the downy bed 
Wh^e the old shadows :ii;ove, 

|idd sinks among the idle dead 
poor for &ba*B lore. 


THE LOVER’S D4T. 


i. 

Ch»8x<FLAiH8 that flower their g^ld into the stMlnii 

♦ 

Beneath the open hloBsom of tiie ; 

Sea>floodi that weave their bine and pniple aaii|l|fk{ 
White aaila that lift the blQowa aa 

<■ , 

Hot theae in their abounding ' 

With love’s diviner dreami. 





II. 


l%«#^lev«ak Usn not when the mkn ii {tale; 

* * *. ' 

JibiAii>l6l|er iifmdng tba/n a bnsAed tree 
aedared by the aalien gale, 

^bnBtclled back, as* if with wings tbat cannel flee': 


JiJIiey linger, and tbe snn departs by sea ; 
Bb siiraads bis crimson sail. 


ni. 

^Siey watcb bim as be piles bis busy deck 

goldeb treasure ; as bis sail expands ; 
^!!Sl«ry eeeMm sink; they gaze upon tbe wreck 

tbe etill twilight of tbe silvery sands# 
v<||Ei# dbud is left to tbe deserted lands; 

Tkt iltMNset moon's eold«fteck. 



IT. 


Uager thongb the pageant hath gom 
^ opal dcmd is lit o’er eea and plain I 

1%e moon ia M of one day’s mernsiy, 

* 

And tdla the tale of Nature o’er againt 


Its gkny mingled in the soul’s re&ain 
Under that loTer’s sky. 



THE PALMIST. 


I. 

the tired twilight hour strange 

« « etele j[ 

^ H^^iraiitdn wares their living loads had tossed 
t^k to hollow : towards the sandj shoal 
^ ISlio jNlutb^d palmist crossed, 
itySk ulomer things than thought from Nature’s 

Jiff 

alnotd md )pBt, 



^ 0 'imB 


n. 

'B wni tbe hoar when, balaneed in the dtf^ 

^ ^Shree rml orbs of bearen bare bnmiipf 
paths that in their rare ognjonction lie 
To moijnl Tision reach ; 

It TTas the hoar when Fate’s serene zeplf 
Is branded on the beach. 


III. 

There have the ruthless seas heaped liip iheLf 

» 

Bat o’er the wasted spoil no longer totoet ^ 

t 

All solemn as the pile that earth ap)^9W*^ 
At man’s remembered grate ; 

The eoriouB moon, half rismg, interweaf es 
In beaten a blood«red ware* 





H 


kt F’* l^e palmkt asks : 1 


and mit on heavea mj oal^ jpoAB, 
Wk^ip^itf4$ crowd the sky, aad^ as they spread^ 
destiay dedde.” 

Xlie iMss^glow was dreanung of the dead 
lll^e watching out the tide. 


T. 


4 Mari allfize^ in the pale sapphire shines ; 

w 

9o«diWuM the seer rests on the trano^ strandr— * 
i^l^tes to spdl the ribbed and gilded lines 
lh90M4 ^ the Tirgin jfaud, 

the Waited life divines 

Opilwasie &ir loaidea’s 



VI. 


f lti8iiden*B liand ! Why turn hia 
Amid hia toils of thought a shade 
O’er those pcde sandy wasteSf now seeme to 
Now vaaish through his soul. 

’Tis there; a shadow-haud before him Ues, 
And lingers on the shoal. 


VII, 


With virgin hand held out ’mid things to be, 
A maiden cries, I saw in dreams a 
Beading the sands beside an awfol 8e%*l, 

^ Bran as X see thee heiu e ^ 

Wimre is he wherefore came 
!Se knows why dresms 






1^4 to inthm har 


^ k 

to egVB Ha dfovnng beauty 
Btototoui voids thiougb all bis senses tbiill ; ' 
diejitou so sngel sped 


wistful servioe of her will 
a Tision led. 


IX. 

I 

» said he, “ from the wonders of thy slee^, 
43^ hear the things thy vision doth portend. 

1 V ■» 

iMtohteahs upon us in its meanings deep, 


^ ^ L its jnuorevealings sweep, 

our fhture hM.*' 



fHieirielf or heaven the virgiti 

* In vain ahe looks hr guidanoe in his &0e« 

) ^ 

His ejes are turned from hers, his gaie apipeiSH 
To bum its way in space — 

And|lo! a flash from heaven the warning beasts 
Thy perilous steps retrace ! 


xi< 


Too late ; deep passion smoulders in he||r eyei^ 
That drooping yet the more her bte 
She asks, why bade he, in his revme$| , ^ 

This passion to her steel P ^ ' 

!n»6 heavens reply; behind the distant sl|||^ 
thunder-edboes reel 



JBf jP 42 lf 2 SE 


9P 


xa. 


BqI not tiuroagh Ime or fear 


portents to ditine--^ ^ 


He tfA^ itibe idrgin’s Hand, be draws her near, 
llnjesds eac& bumiiig line. 

Jufd her spotless soul, to heaven still dear, 

He reads each thrilling sign. 


XIXI. 

I^^](^pelesthe^mi8t’s cheek? what dreads he now? 
Hjbi lij^, nnsealed, the cruel doom betray ; 

Sills ]nreeth«dixamed coronet awaits thy brow, 

^ the symbols say 

records of thee a broken, vow 



u xmMum m mommow- 


xnr. 

^0 stands woe-stricken> but bis ejes caa see 
Only the rifted future mTemng xdgb, 
fiis lips can only utter the decree 
He wrests from power on bigb, 

Which comes with sudden rush of things to be^ 
And Toioeless shudders by. 


XV. 


** 1 see o*er all thy youth fierce passion break : 

Hearts bum for thee, all ridnes on thee id^er ; 
X see thy love to endless change awake : 

To thee belongs the hour I ^ 

Here doth no hand thy triumphs oyertikl^ 


Ko shadow on thee lower. 



Ifcar piiansft 




Xtl. 


A Idling IM tby ^ 

^ motive iitarg in sinking still adore^ 

His s^i idiareon first broke thy love divine, 
1Si0 wave of night rolls o'er ; 

In memory's hopeless prison doth he pine 
And look on thee no more. 


xvn. 


** Tiff sms, soft flowing as the sea at eve, 
lllfind tonnd all hearts, but, like the coiling wave, 
Vpm tbe shoal their fitted burden leave, 
held up to save; 

Andltteftf (Itese depths of passion eease to heave, 



m iMmm of tsm 


XVIII. 

** 0 Ood, wliat bavB 1 done she cries abud ; 

** As oftce, am not I ever safe with Thee ? 
Shame Mows shame as waves eadi other crowd 
Upon the ruthless sea! 

Sooner, this beauty to the dust be bowed 
And the rocks cover me 1” 


XIX. 


But he whose maddened brow above her bends, 
Heeds not her cry, — ^hushed in that moumAll VOftr, 
The rushing of the hollow wind that rends 
Fate’s far-off troubled shore; 

Heard only where the soul’s procession ends 
At death’s wide open door. 



|rj^ FAiiasT. 




XX, 

Boused bm a trance of grief, as hj a brand 
liliat ficotes tipon Her palm all woman^S pain. 

If 

Sbe sbzioks in anguisb, and withdraws her hand : 

He saw the fiery staiii— 
hd. ].ol a shadow from the far-off strand 
Points while he reads again. 


XXI. ‘ 

** He that reyeals thy fate this hour is thine, 
But loving till all love shall cease to be. 
Beneath thy shadow-hand is left to pine 
M4 look no more on thee— 

O GMr he cries, ^*how awful is Thy Sign! 
Bte tret lore Ms to meT’ 



THE SIBYL. 

I. 

A UAiD who mindful of her playfhl time 
Steps to her summer, bearing diildhood on 
To woman’s beauty, heedlass of her pamtu^' 
The early day but not the pastime , 
She is the Sibyl, uttering a de<HU 
Out of herepotless bloom. 



W$t Btstt. 

% 


u. 

V 

site le ^ dibjl; seek not, then, her voice 
A latsgh, % song, a sorrow, bat thy share, 
With^wpes itt hand for many who rejoice 
That she shall utter; that shall many hear; 

V 

' Th^t warn dU hearts who seek of her their &tes, 
Her love but one awaits. 


III. 

She is the Sibyl ; days that distant lie 
Bend to the promise that her word shall give ; 
Already hath she eyes that prophesy, 
tpmr of her beauty shall all beauty live : 
ttnlmown to her, in her slow opening bloom, 
fii^ kme the leaves of doom, 



THE SOUL-PAINTEB, 


X. 


Ths cities with their standard-hearing heights | 
The dome of prayer, the sky-allotted spire $ 
The marble effigies, the fonntam-lights, 

Sjndld in him no spark of Hatnre's fire. 

SsTe on his art no human love he doles : 

SDs, the rapt painter of immortal sonli* 





II. 


He lotae not, liates not, takes no human part ; 

But he has clxeams and these, at sleep $ return, 
Enact their impulse, dragging at his heart : 

Tbm through the dark those mingled colours bum 
ISiat he had gathered in the jester-light ; 

And Kature’s soul moves on the face of night. 


III. 


Men know that he for after-days can paint 
The glory and the passion of a bride ; 

$he stiQed, o’er-brimming rapture of a saint ; 

Ww, for aye, these treasures here alfide : 
Bttt to his easel few have souls to bring, 
souls can to his canvas cling. 



4a, tmMSTBB Of Momolt. 


IV. 

^ Where no soul is he shapes the lip’s false pla^, 
Oilding the smile: to this he dares not give > 
The hallowed tincture of the fresh-culled ray, 
Though well he knows no other tint can live. 
So his true colours breathe, while frlse ones flit, 
Kot by the soul but by the senses lit. 


v. 


The Painter of the Soul adds no fresh gem 
To woman’s face ; for, eyes of mercy wove 
Draw to themselves the smile that fraHons ' 
Ihrom* the souVs frtthoms ; 

This through the ages is the 
Ghved from the death of nevar-dne^l^l s]e^, 


frnm. 



\tiz-pAnifTm. 


m 

# 


VI. 


Tltenc 0 mrnoiirs oft rev^ to greedy ears 
XltaA many live and see their portraits fade; 
Bat tlmt the pore, who die, for length of years 
^ Bto<m fteah within the image he hath made, 
da the grave itself saw no decay 
While in its rest their precious bodies lay. 


VII. 

He whose sorpassing art all souls obeyed ! 

by the love of immortality . 
tfheoe 1^ their earthly tenements and strayed 
Ihe pictoes that could never die* 

!]9M3^ bodies wasted, but their souls had flight 



4 ^ wmm OF TSF mnium. 


nil, 

Se bears bis easel to the silent place ; 

At the sea-rim now skimming with his eyes ' 
The lilac surf upon the water^s face ; 

Now the rose-blue upon the bolder sMes, 

i 

Till the robbed heaven a gusty shadow lifts 
And its chilled lustre o’er the sun-blaze drifts. 


iz. 


He haunts the moors ; his thirsty stare he slakes 
On the gorse-lightnings, till their golden tribze 
Hows to his spirit and the dowers forsakes $ ^ 

The purple heath is ravished by his jgi^l 
Till tender tints, too subtle for a naz^e^ 

Seem the dark track of soul-devomHing flame. 





•'41 


*■ 


X. 

Where flows a stream, now peaceful as in sleep 
!Qiat gurgles on through meads of evening dew, 
Or rashes louder and with hasty leap, 

Staiued by bank flowers with many a spirit-hue ; 
The water-gardens, rich with flower-topped grass, 
An^ trilling voices, to his spirit pass. 


XX. 


mes a maid in light, half-playful pace 
Wheie dimples dazzle as along she skips : 

A 

!the|rliide as jn a veil her sunny face, 

Mtm as a bubble o’er a bubble slips. 

She dees not turn her eyes, though little eoy ; 
And |irQok follows, frisking in its joy. 


TherfOj? 

i 



48 itmfsiros OF ms jmmbw. 


XII. 

IMght soul! be striTes to tbape its ^etiag ebann 

« 

^ III rosy lights, but they refuse to snare 
The dimples that about her beauty swarm 
And quicken as they vanish into air. 

*Tis vain ; his once unfailing art is gone ; 

A soul has passed, and not upon him shone. 


XIII. 

Madly he ponders : What avails yon crest 
Of sunset-blaze whereat his eyes had drunk ? 
Her seal eludes him, fleeing from her rest, 

*^And Nature’s sun for him hath ever sqipt! 

It in its fondest light her soul is cold 
Iiet him seek darkness; there her soul 



^nL^PAlMTXB. 




That s w T^vam ; the angtdsh of his breast 
But asks it nm to blind his vacant e^es ; 

And they out-stare its beams, and sightless rest 
Beneath the burning ocean as he lies. 

All lovely things are one dispersing crowd ; 

The world one blur of gold and crimson cl^ud. 


• XV. 

les him : when he turns 
Hk visum to the east, he sees it rise ; 

Wm to the west in gold and red it bums, 

Aii 4 ovesr all, it masks the upper skies. 

AthiriMi he gases on its rainbow-streams, 

AnA hh^ soul ebbs, still drinking of the beams. ' 



40 IMMNJDS OF TBF UOMOW. 


XVI. 


Bi$ body scarce awake, the slowJieaved breath, 
Damping the fire of life's expiring glow, 
Seeks yet to lengthen out the hour of death 
While those orbed ruby fiashes come and go* 
The storm of light so ends, and sinks away 
Into dark calm ; the ash of bumt-out day. 


XVII. 

Kow crosses his dim path the same bright maad, 
Who, as she looks upon him blind and pale, 
Hdpless a moment stands and is afraid. 

She hurries to her father with her tale, 

Who bears him thence to where that pity dweSs * 
Which ever from the maiden bosom weUs. 



gOUn^PAJmSM. 




xTnr. 

Tiie duty watdieih long $ 

1^ gives his the water, and his hSa4 
Xhe Ipillow’s psace: interprets thoughts that thi^g 
]31#utter6d, and rejoins them thread to thread. 

His eyes pursue the way her footsteps wind ; 

Th^ brighten at her voice, though they are blind* 


xzx. 


Her tones tee sweet as waters when they sing, 

^ Tet |dme they deep as through a wilderness 
mha irOd bird’s scrtem, that doth the spirit wring $ 
Dte||y they pieroe the deeper to caress. 

Tli^ she watcsh his love, her watch unknown, 

V » 

Aft4 ttDBeea, dotb aaml at her own, 
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XX, 

I 

ipbr Toioe to bim in phtuitom forms appeaaip : 

^ Now as a lonely sonl it seems to se^ 

His olden vision while it thrills his ears ; 

Now thither brings the shapely lips that speak. 
A spirit floats, where’er her music flows 
And in love’s mould to maiden likeness grows. 


XXI, 

Thralled by his visions, perfect as sleep 
Beveals to closM eyes the soul’s cartoon, 
His colours mingle to the rnusie^ sweep, 

And with its silence into shadow swoon. 

4 

Ber voice to her more speaking £aee akin, ^ 
HSs hand depicts the form he sees withisu * 





txtl. 


Her soinl l^tibes from Hbm derroted lips 
Tremblioge <rf speech, smUes dimpling into sigliSi 
Has psased to )m S 2 id guides the hand that dips 
His brush into the skjr-tint of her eyes. 

Entranced in light he limns the burning thought, 
As one who only wrote the words he caught. 


xnn. 


The work is done, — and in an evening sky 
The holy ftoe is lit: he faints for breath 
Inio dasing swoon of ecstasy, 

IQEll l^sxt's last rapture while it covets dHth. 
Kht lk0 ttft& seen ber, aeea vith Tidon seated : 
Ber volb» Uie seal, her sent Idie teoe leresteii 
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XXIV. 


So IiftSi that soul passed to him Uhe a broidi 
Into a fretted pool $ akin to him, 

Hath she for love her lonely course forsook, 
And mtb her beauty lit his vision 4ini, 
Her soul is his : one flood of being breaks 
Into one rapture and one love awakes. 


XXV. 

But when she breathes on him and her low 
Flutters across his heart, his eyes are 
I!hey look into her face but only ^ 

As in some joy of being not to be* 

Tet the bHss stays; he holds her with his 
And all illusion from thalVisiou flies. 



SOVL.PAimR 




XXVI, 

' I 

!ni^ look ap(m tlu picture, ’tw lier &o(t$ 

BeAi vbo now rests within his tangUng am, 

t 

Blind he hdid^t and felt his pencil trace 

I 

The soul whose power had broken up his diam 
That dharm returned sublimed all art above : 
Though blind, her soul he painted through his lore. 



FLOWERS ON THE BANK. 


1 . 


Flowe&s on the bank> — ^we pass and call them gay 
The primroses throw pictures to the mind, 

The buttercups lag dazzlingly behind, 

And daisy-friends we spy but do not say 
A word of joy 5— thous^ of them follow not^ 
And soon are they forgbt. 
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II. 


Wkkt liava we^fbr wild flowers except t&eir name ? 
Bright maidens at the sight in rapture start| 
Which, as our smiles saj, comes not from the heart : 
Flowers dance not, sing not, all their ways are tame ; 
They lore not neither loTe in us inspire ; 

Nor blush when we admire. 


Yet stay, the fingers of that panting child 
Have culled for us the choice ones, — many a gem, — 
Have set their lovely colours stem to stem ; 

In her fond hands they are not tame or wild, 

Usstted in fringy fern so changed appears 
The little gift she bea^l 
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IV. 


1^ gives herself, and she can dance and sing, 

And she can love inspire and blush praise; 

The flowers are part of her, have caught her ways ; 
She gives herself who gives so sweet a thing. 

And she is gone, with other thoughts than ours 
Gathering fresh love and flowers. 



^BE LOST FUTURE. 


I. 


Hs^bs in tlie inles of Arabj, Bun-stained^ 
Where ashen waters scorch in paler skies^— 
A marble heaven by the red lightnings veined 
!l!iH tile cool stars in the blue night arise,*— 
tSm h the lord of all, the seer 
Of suMaer^s ceas^ess year. 
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11 , 

Here the wise watch the sunbeams ba they spot 
The flowers, the fruit-pods as they suck the dew ; 
And all is seen, for Nature dotheth not, 

As in cold climes ; her secrets all may Tiew ; 

The stars throw open to the fara^e 
Th« uiuiM) ot coming days. 


ui. 

Nature wears no disguise ; the heavy adr 
Eeehs with her waste of lore; the seer may piy , 
Into her heart, may pluck out wisdom there, 

And learn her warnings never to defy.- 
IVnr those who' war against her will 
Time stops; their souls stan4 still 
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Her magic lights, that flush to over-floV) 

Blind not the seer, though gossamers they weave 
For foolish eyes, that they may nothing know, 

And all things, *mid all wonders, disbelieve. 

So with a chief whose lawless love 
For him this dim veil wove. 


V. 


He calls into his silken tent a seer : 

To«day, he cries, the mountam*bride 1 wed ; 
Lst men the good or ill it bodeth hear 
Hte the few moments, yet unpast, have sped, 
Tou are the watcher and foresee 
things that are to be. 
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n. 

The seer replies : She tarries on our isle : 

And you will rob a brother of his bride : 
Be wamed in time, and suffer for awhile, 
That in your faith we may again confide ; 
Or blindly the swift moments go 
Into your hour of woe. 


VII. 

* Hold not your purpose, or within your soul 
Time will collapse ; a shrinking year set in : 
An hourless day without a morrow’s goal ; 

A^memory stopping where its woes begi^ ; 
A stilbbom fhture like the past 
Into the time^grave cast. 



IiOSf FOTTJSM. 
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Till. , 

Jjcmfn load without its object on jour breast ! 

Ko dhanlie ; as when the thought doth not appear 
On things that give the eye a transient rest : 

One vacant hour, not gone, but always near $ 

A soul that severed from its springs 
To the void body clings. 


IX. 


The chief smiles at the seer’s prophetic speech ; 

He ta^es the bride ; the moments swiftly run, 
The passing days to deeper blisses reach ; 

liovei sleep^renewed, and life anew begun : 

A dty^s bhie folds still hung above 
The even.tide of love. 
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X. 

Wliat thinks she of her plight, the inoimtain«*i|iaid? 

She hath her fears, for well she lores hdr ehief; 
And musing on the morrow is afraid. 

A mother’s joy then sweeps away her grief : 

A crowing child is on her arm 
And silences alarm. 


XX. 


With sunset comes and goes a golden sail : 

Where is the seer, where is the ressel gonef 
No wind sprang up, no ripple marked the trail ; 

The purple waters flashed and Were alone. 
Did not a cloud its sail unfold ? 

Was it a cloud of gold ? 
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m. 

The ehief ii resting ^neath a broad-leaved tree, 
Shaded by deep-green boughs and blood-red 
flowers, 

And sitting with his love beside the sea 
Where but a rosy wate-plush tells the hours. 

Her arm so fair, its infant-stem — 

His heart o’ershadows them ! 


xni. 

» 

Change threats ; the air breaks into purple glow ; 

Its moving mist dyes blue the grassy ground ; 
The gum-trees split and give their juices flow ; 

The full-hatched pods burst with a crackling 
lK>und. 

These signs upon his dozings creep, 

But |iily turn to sleep. 
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golden sail that folded round the seer^ 

He, drowsing, now recalls with sudden flash 
That sweeps across his heart, and in his fear 
He feels a throb that seems a tempest’s crash : 
So loud the thought of thunder’s roll 
Sounds to the sleepy soul. 


XV. 


A golden sail, that seems at first a speck, 
Upon the mid-sea flutters ; now is nigh : 
Two forms stand up, then vanish on the dedk ; 

The sail appears a phantom in 1h.e ^hy. 

All purple are the waves j one cloud— 

Not ship, nor mast, nor shroud. 
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XVI. 

But while he dozes there with half-closed eyes, 
The mother open-mouthed beholds the seer : 
If to her soul she screams, her piercing cries 
Glide noiseless past the chief’s enchanted ear ; 
Though straightway to his spirit go 
Those looks of woman’s woe. 


XVII. 

He sees, unstirred, his brother’s angry wrist 
Upon the mother ; o’er the deck they move ; 
The child with her has flitted through the mist ; 

On the chief lies the heavy load of love ! 

Lost is his power the shout to raise 
The load so heavy weighs. 


F 
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XVIII. 

She and her child, charmed to the purple deck, 
Seem sky-tinged shadows fast departing hence ; 
Far off from land the sail is now a speck. 

True things act dreams on his bewildered sense. 
When he awakes a golden sail 
Swells vast before the gale. 


XIX. 

** The hourless day without a morrow’s goal,” 

Is come ; he lisps the words, he bows his head. 
To stone is turned the outlook of his soul ; 

He lives, but changes places with the dead. 
The past is now a purple blot, 

The morrow cometh not. 



THE LOST FUTURE. 
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XX. 


Tlie golden sail that child and mother bore 
Gomes ever to his sight ; and ever flies ; 

Still starting, still on the horizon’s shore : 

The woeful scene is shipwrecked on his eyes. 
He watches, frighted from his tears 
Into his old, grey years. 


XXI. 

His soul set &st, it has no outer range. 

As when a moment flew, another crept ; 

As when he took a sorrow in exchange ; 

As when at mom he laughed, at sundown wept. 
Time stops before his eyes to show 
The man his ^ur of woe. 
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XXII. 

For years his sight can find no other rest 
Than on his absent bride, who ever young 
Holds up her child between her arms and breast: 

They still depart ; his heart afresh is wrung. 
They* vanished at the vessel’s prow, 

And there they vanish now. 


XXIIT. 

In time the child seeks out her father’s home : 

She seems the bride — ^he knows her not apart ; 

All things have changed ; o’er him no change has 
come: 

She left him, she returns unto his heart. 

Young as the bride of other years; 

Her mother’s face she bears. 
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XXIV, 

His heart is turned to her, he meets the maid 
Not in surprise but with his olden smile ; 

As though on some late errand she had stayed ; 

Then after fondly gazing a brief while, 
Where is the child ? he asks and this 
She answers with her kiss. 


XXV-. 

Lent to his spirit is a joy of yore, 

The child in her forgotten, at his side 
The mother seems she, and he sees no more 
The golden sail upon the purple tide. 

But on the void before her breast 
His eyes uneasy rest. 
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XXVI. 

Hifl child soon wedded to an honoured sheik, 

She tells him her own love ; he listens well ; 
Though strange her words, he loves to hear her speak: 

His joy he knows ; but hers *tis vain to tell. 

The olden hour is in his mind ; 

The new he cannot find. 


XXVJI. 

Within his tent, his daughter’s hand on his, 
Silent he sits ; but there a longing thought 
Stilt stays, else happy in divided bliss ; 

As if through clouded consciousness he sought 
One he beheld not ; the lost child 
That once upon him smiled. 
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XXVIII. 

Where is my child, he asks at times ; and sinks 
Back to his olden hour ; for no reply 
Can touch the yearning soul that never thinks : 

His life too weak to move in reverie. 

So his head bows, the longing stops, 

And like a shadow drops. 


XXIX. 

A child is bom ; the old chief’s spirit warms ; 

He deems that his beloved one proudly stands 
Before him, with her infant in her arms. 

To her, as if to Heaven, he lifts his hands : 
The blest delusion of that day 
Was not to pass away. 



UNREST. 


Is this a remnant of old Paradise 

t. 

Where now a shivering, dimpled river creeps, 
Driven out from bliss, between these desert steeps, 
Pine-armed and bristling to the loveless skies, 

No heaven above but where the wild flocks rise, 

No world below but where the torrent leaps 
And down green steps of dripping foliage sweeps 
The writhing gulj^h that ever rest denies 
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To those lost waters ? Bather he^e were driTen 
Fnna Paradise the onoe offending pair, 

To find a peaceful sky by rough winds riven, 

And look above through the mist-threaded air, 

That wanders ’twixt the mountain-tops and Heaven 
To weave for evermore a world’s despair. 



NEW SOULS. 


I. 


The world was weary of the way : 

All saw the bloom of youth pass by 
And trembled for the coming day — 

The soul’s long-told eternity. 

Men dragged their Hmbs from pain to pain 
And, dying, never rose again. 
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II. 

All had grown weary of old hope ; 

Only a present hour came round : 
Within the future's viewless scope 
As yet no soul had broken ground : 
•Twas a lapsed heaven ; no further stir ; 
And helpless was the sepulchre. 


III. 

All pulses heaved with new desire ; 

There was a troubling of all souls ; 

As when above earth’s secret fire 
Some giddy, high-domed mountain rolls. 
Was it an hour with bloodshed fraught, 

Or came the war of thought with thought ? 
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IV. 


O’er many a soul deep furrows cracked ; 

The soil was ripe for wheat or weed, 
And not the cunning hand was lacked 
To sow it with prolific seed. 

A grain gives forth a field of tares ; 

So, too, the tree of knowledge hears. 


V. 


The burr that only drops a grain 
Amid its native thistles, goes 
Lap-full of seed o’er hill and plain, — 

The cornfield, mead, and vineyard sows : 
Even for the graves it has a thread 
That yields a harvest to the dead. 



NEW SOULS. 


VI. 


A voice ascends m accents clear 
Of one who has New Souls” to sell. 
’Tis music to the startled ear ; 

Like linings of a parish .bell. 

He shambles on till every home 
Echoes the cry, “ No World to Come !” 


VII. 

So travels he from land to land, 

No baggage save an empty sack, 

Which, grasping in his bony hand, 

He slings across his bended back ; 

And mending not his easy pace 
Scatters “ New Souls,” like tracts of grace. 
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vin. 

He enters at the convent gate 
Where the veiled nuns their virtue hide ; > 
His words, “ Hew Souls,” “ No future state,” 
Into their hearts like passion slide. 

They think, and to each other sigh — 

“ Is Heaven then, too, sterility ?” 


IX. 


His aspect on their memory dwells ; 

His sayings leave a load of care. 

That through their vespers heavenward ijrells 
And hangs about them in the air ; * 

As though their eyes for once had seen, 

They listen, still, where he had been. 
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X. 


The wider spread his welcome words 
In that he shuns not timid eyes ; 

Their earnest burden well accords 
With the sad truth, that scripture lies ; 
New Souls, — ^the undiscovered creed, — 

In this shall pious nations bleed. 


XI. 


He lags not at the cottage door, 

But leaves the stirring cry in trust : 
‘^New Souls ’tis incense to the poor; 

They breathe it while they turn to dust. 
The cry seems food to famished bones ; 

As though ’twere bread instead of stones. 
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xir. 


New Souls to sell — sounds divinje ; 

To cast out old from sluggisli brain 
And drive them to the herd of swine ! 

The last hope left to human gain : 
All pass their days in sweat and toil ; 
Who sows the seed reaps not the soil. 


XIII. 

Some turn and in their wrath declare 
The scriptures true, whose lessons tell 

That Heaven shall be the poor man’s share 
And that the rich inherit Hell. 

New Souls ! a voice of pity cries, 

And in the words all promise lies. 



NEW SOULS. 


XIV. 

Another says : My homely dame 
Shall rise in glory from the pit. 
Her soul was old but mthout shame : 

I saw her hopeful spirit flit — 

If ever soul hath broke the sward 
She’s in the bosom of her Lord ! 


XV. 


One rages, crying : Shall the squire 
Whose soul departed yesterday, 

Not bum in everlasting fire ? 

His soul is only dead, you say ? 

This hour, I swear, he bums in Hell. 
The teacher cries, “ New Souls to sell !” 
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XVI. 

His catch-cry the great city hears ; 

“ New Souls,” fipom mouth to mouth has spread ; 
“ No world to come !” on hoarding stares ; 

’Tis posted up in letters red, 

That juiests lay by their uniform, 

Uneasy at the gathering storm. 


XVII. 

The man who first the catch-cry gave 
Used modest whispers, scarce aloud: 

His hot disciples, strong and brave, 

Shout out, New Souls !” before the crowd : 
Becalling him whose blood was shed, 

To the re-burial of the Dead. 
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xvirr. 

The teacher wore a simple sack, 

But his disciples beard the throng 
With doctor’s gown upon their back. 

Their tones are rich, their reasons strong ; 
And they all creeds save one deny, — 

No demon and no deity. 


XIX. 

The flame of metaphysics plays 
Through bible, testament, and prayer ; 
And in the light of latter days 
The sky explodes ; no Heaven is there ; 
Strange fire, as fierce as fire of Hell, 
Envelops God’s mock Citadel. 
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XX. 


That cry, “ NeW Souls !” sweet women malce ; 

They reason not but feel aright, 

And cling to church for comfort’s sake, 

To see the truth by candlelight : 

So potent is the waxen spell, 

They almost think there is a hell. 


XXI. 

0 life the shoal, 0 time the waste ! 

The cry has all its early zest ; 

Books breathe it still, though read in haste : 

God is the staple of their jest, — 

For when old thrones are tumbled dowh 
Man mocks the last that wears the ci^wn. 
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XXII. 

There jet are balanced minds that see, 

Perhaps here and there, some cunning hand ; 
But, who maj the life-builder be 
’Twas not for them to understand : 

Some saj, he ill-administers 

His laws ; and judgment long defers. 


XXIII. 

The harvest moon comes round in turn ; 

Into their bams men gather tares, 
And bundle up the wheat to burn : 

The wisdom of the latter years. 

But all is well ; so man hath willed 
That scripture may not be fulfilled. 
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XXIV. 

The i)ricsts whose duty is to wait 

When the torch-bearers burn the bread, 
Rest on their glebes and hybemate 
With open ears but seeming dead, 

Or for the truth by twilight plead 
Like shadows of a broken creed. 


XXV. 

They hold their dogmas lest Heaven lose 
The vested right in every tenth, 

The sweet in-flowing Easter-dues : 

Of such is an Almighty’s strength 
Whose plans in endless time were laid, 
Though i?) six days all things he made. 
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XXVI. 

Mortals, say they, work double time ; 

Then shall not He, through Nature’s hand, 
With fossil-bone, and shells and lime, 

In six days stratify the land ? 

Old as this little earth may look, 

’Tis but a bible pictux^e-book. 


XXVII. 

God fell ; with him that devil fell 
Who scared the ages in our rear. 
Heaven was a power, a dread was Hell : 

They had their day — a grand career, 
But greater epochs, since set in, 
Released the suffering virtue, Sin. 
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XXVIII, 

The farewell cry is heard afar ; 

l^ew Souls! so true, so passing mild, 
It comes upon us without jar ; — 

The voice of one who never smiled, — 
Yet has a shudder of the rack 
For those who hold the beaten track. 


XXIX. 

That kindly voice, out-spoken, plain,— 
Bich in emotion of desire 
Who heard, still pine to hear again^ 
With longings of a smouldering fire. 
New souls for old, thoughts ever new, 
Thai all the deeds of time undo. 
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XXX. 

The hollow of the cuckoo’s throat 
Is in all hearts as he recedes ; 

All seem to echo the far note^ 

And linger o’er his timely deeds ; 
His second coming is at hahd \ 

For well he loves this barren strand. 


XXXI. 

New Souls ! they spread to overflow ; 

The law proclaims that thought is free 
Be it a thing of mirth or woe,— 

Lopped down is the forbidden tree. 
New Souls ! not stale shall be that cry 
To man’s remote posterity. 
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XXXII. 

Where hath he gone who gave it breath ? 

To him our souls we crucify 
Down to the hopeless hour of- death : 

. All other names do we deny. 

Never did he man’s longings spurn ; 

With his blest cry will }iq return. 


XXXIII. 

He is the proud, the noble one 
Who on his shoulders bore a sack ; 

His work has flourished, he is gone 
AVhere brimstone mountains bar his track 
Extinct volcanoes of a Hell 
Whereof doth scripture-fable tell. 



THE INSCRUTABLE. 
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Dbead under-life of dreams, 

Within whose midnight show 
Souls drink at cavern- streams 
That through the darkness flow : 

To thee one hastes unconscious of his fate 
To slake his thirst in hate. 
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II. 

He that hath swum the heaven 
Of woinan’s loving eyes — 

To him a dream is given ; 

The maiden’s father dies ; 

A dream that never to his thought had passed, 
Till in the night-hell cast. 


III. 

He loves her and she loves, 

But stem that father’s heart 
Whom every passion moves 
Their holy hope to thwart. 

^Can they, meek sleepers, the dream-demons call 
To burst the iron thrall ‘r 
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IT. 


That night in dreams that sway 
The soul to shedding blood, 

One hears his own voice say 
In sleep’s half- weary mood, 

** Take down your father’s sword and quickly slid^ 
The blade into his side. 


V. 


** Disguise the seeming guilt, 

And bend his fingers round, 

And put them on the hilt, 

And leave him to his wound.” 

In that strange dream until the break of day, 
Asleep the lover lay. 
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VI. 

He wakes, aghast ; he strives 
To get the vision hence, 

That into morning lives, 

And fastens on his sense. 

’Tis but a dream, but should her hand fulfil 
His will within her will ! 


VII. 

She comes up wild and pale, 

She wrings her hands in pain, 

She utters with a wail — 

Who hath my father slain \ 

My anguished heart sobbed all night in its sleep 
I felt it sob and weep. 
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vin. 

I saw you while I slept, 

And to my dream you spoke ; 

All night the words I kept, 

I heard them when I woke : 

‘‘ Take down your father’s sword and quickly slide 
The blade into his side. 


IX. 


“ Disguise the seeming guilt, 

Amd bend his fingers round, 

And put them on the hilt. 

And leave him to his wound.” 

0 the false voice, that it so true should seem 
In that unthought-of dream ! 
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X. 


I burned to the bed, 

1 saw that he was slain, 

1 saw the blood was shed, 

I saw the deep, — deep stain, 
fiis sword yrm through his side, — ^thrust, — on the 
hilt 


His fingers took the guilt. 



VENUS ANABYOMENE. 

(PRAXITELES.) 

His liand must yet^achieve his spirit’s aim, 
M.]|]st yet embody forms that oft>times fade 
Oft doat before his gaze ; that hang between 
His eyes and sleep, and ever unappeased 
In marble^B luring paleness covet rest. 

The souTs wan creditors ! Urge they a debt 
His genius owes to Heaven, that he repays 
A hundred^fold, he, the Praxiteles 


II 
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Who moves the weary aspect of the world 
To youthful passion P Yes, for he adores 
Her, always pure ; in his far*searching dreams ^ 
Beseeching the chaste Venus to reveal 
A vision of the form that never dies. 

Time drags the load of prayer, but does not pause 
At the immortal hour when he may see 
That bosom heave in the blue light of heaven, 

The kindred marble budding at his touoh 
With orbs of love whose pantings perish not. 
Full-dawns the morning on him when his eyes 
Drawn from those dreams are on the shore outside 
Where Phryne bathes and all the vivid bay 
Shines in her glory. Bhe, who sees him watch, 
Hides in the crystal waters which betray 
Her beauty’s trust; there laughing, at his beck 
She follows to his hall across the sands, 

And careless as sea-nymphs are, leaves her robe 



ANA^YOMME. $ 

f 0 crimson the roid shore* 

“ Methought I saw 

The goddess,” said he ; you We all her youth, 
Be like her in the pureness of her soul : 

You only, Phrync, can reveal to me 
How Venus looks in Heaven.” 

The flush of pride 

That pales hack to the lips flows over her . 

At his heart-searching praise and at her eyes 
Pours out beatitude. Thoughtful she leans 
Upon the unwrou^t marble that awaits 
Her ima^, in the moments of a dream 
Her h^ds and cheeks sweetening each other’s hues 
Then while self-stirred from such light reverie, 

Hor gorgeous hair crisping in ocean-foam, 
filw seems to shiver in some fragile wave 
Fresh-broken o’er her bosom. In his hall 
She st^ds as he beheld her by the sea. - 
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She flings her hair aside ; one arm ehe leaves 
To share her bosom’s bed, then, in her play ; 

She dips behind the marble that would melt 

n 

To bear her likeness, thrilling in her spell, 

While to the roof her simple laugh resounds ; 

The music of her smile made audible. 

From her escapes into the trancM air 
Grace after grace that fills its empty glow 
With rosy spectres, lovely all, not lost / 

But vanishing to haunt a coming dream. 

Yet is not one of these the one he craves, 

t! 

Must then the immortal hour again pass by 
In barren flight ? Where is the modest pride 
That swayed her when at love’s first sacrifice. 

Pale as a fountain tremulons in its strength, , / 
She wept? Not here, where to his souVs giseat 
depths 

Her bright, impassioned gambols sorrow Mm. » 
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^ Becall/* iie said, “ how first you came to love : 

How your soul’s wonder gave a sudden throb 
And the new life burst forth, and in the pangs 
Of over-joy asked its young tenement 
If love were wrong ; how answered doubtingly 
Those eyes that drooped and hid the golden tear 
Before it fell ; those arms that artless hung . 

As if in penance to confess a guilt : 

Phryn^, remembering all, be so again, 

That I may know how Venus looks in Heaven.” 

Too hard the task: she feigns the shame in play, 
Steeped in whose virgin dye love-tinted airs 
Once fanned her cheeks to flame ; but not so now ; 
She is the Venus of the world : she bends 
As o’er a foamy rock, laughs like the waves 
Till the pleased waters seem to splash at her 
In wantonness : then skips as o’er the sands 
In dance so sense-entangling, the bright floor 
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Is burning in the shadow of her feet. 

And earth dissolves in her absorbing spell. 

Frasiteles, with fond reproachful gaze, 

Speaks not a word : she loves him, &nd is fain 
If not to feel to mimic modesty. 

Her lips meet closer to rebuke her smile, 

But the rich laugh rings forth and while she strives 
To stifle it, her hands pressed to her sides, 

Piteous she moans, sinks to the welcome floor, 

And suffers on the rack of merriment. 

His mind has drifted to the past and sees 
Her standing mute in youth’s first coy attire ; 

Then at her mother’s side. All there is vailgue, 
Cbud-hidden ; when by distant shouts aroused, 
And drums, and martial fifes, from his vain dreams 
He starts : lo ! Phrynd, self-reliant towers 
In maiden pride which heightens as the roar 

f 

Qrows louder and the sheltering solitude 
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Dksolyes oroimd. Held in stmuge ecstasy 
By her whose presence turns the glance of men 
With lightningofiash, she hears the conqueror’s 
troops 

Approach ; perchance the conqueror of the world : 
And shielded by a modesty diyine 
There stands to awe beholders, one bent arm 
Laid on her breast, the other as a belt 

Shading her lower waist ; her head aside 

♦ 

In yirgin fear. 

“ The Venus is revealed !” 

He cries : yes, this is the immortal hour.” 



BEST. 

She leans across tlie castle-parapet 
Trolling for visions where swift yaters flow 
Through wooded pools to narrow straits below ; 
Where scythe-seamed fields and shade-trees singly 
set 

The forest under dim blue hills have met, 

Where clouds have lifted up the sunny snow, 

And all appear the river’s voice to know 

t' ■ ' ; 

While there she listens to its playful fret, 
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* Her seal held captive in the bliss around, 

The fhll'leaved boughs that rustle in the glare 
Her fellow prisoners in the ydtching sound, 
Stretching and purring in the sunny air ; 

So her fixed look is in the vision bound 

‘ ^ ' I 

That with unwary eyes she sought to snare. 
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I. 

Outbids is life: the garden on the wall 
Whose roses round the attic window sweep ; 
The vine above the door whose clusters weep ; 
liipe to the stem; but both together fall; 

Ho hand the climbing garden shapes, 

6r gathers in the grapes. 
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II. 

Yet is there life, though not to strangers* eyes ; 
No voice of welcome here the comer greets ; 
No hand held out, no pleasant face he meets ; 
An alms-house once, untenanted it lies. 

Words heard afar once spoken here, 

He heareth not when near. 


III. 

Yet is there life ; the pilgrim-friends of old 
Here feel a hand that on the page has wrought 
For distant times the messages of thought, 
Which spoken once remain for ever told : 

An alms*>house he but leaves behind 
Who pensioned all mankind. 
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EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

AlHENiEirM. 

” The openings poem, entitled * The Snake-Charmer,* is thorotighly 
new in its id(^ which is conveyed through details remarkable for 
their truth, their vivid colour, and harmonious combination. . . . 
This very poem (‘The IJJrth of Venus*), taken as. a whole, displays 
such beauty both of idea and form that it may rank with the best 
achievements of recent poetry. The revelation of Venus rising 
after a night of storm from the becalmed sea, with a face 

‘As if at length inheriting its dreams,* 

is not to be excelled. The line quoted is one of those supreme 
ftlieities of expression on which even true poets do not often chance. 
It has ethereal beauty, combined with wealth of suggestion ; Keats 
or Shelley might have written it in his best moments. . . . The 
epUre book breathes a pure and ennobling influence, shows welcome 
originality of idea and illustrarion, and, as We have already implied, 
yields the highest proof of imaginative faculty and mature power of 
expression.** 
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Academy. 

**l%e author’s mind, rich in contem^lavo ^ong^ht, Is hisg at 
once distinct and subtle in defining power. . . . *Hi<fi)ad 
Angelo* is a poem of extraordinary elevation, in which meaning, 
imagery, and diction are all of an exalted type ; it might be called 
a * sculptured* poem. . . . Allowing for inevitable variallons 
0^ executive merit, we think the book a manifest, and almost an 
Unalloyed, success. It shows a high sphere of thought, great 
potency of concentration and compression, an authentic control 
over the resources of poetic form, and continual beauties of defining 
or descriptive detail of a very high class. ... It entitles 
Dr. Hake to a high place among our living poets. . . . !the 
essence of his genius is contemplation; but be has that warmth of 
mind and love of art which enable contemplation to rise into earnest- 
ness, thence into fervour, and thence into what may even earn the 
high name of intellectual passion.*’ * 

The Civil Sbevice Review. 

** Dr. Hake stands alone among the poets of the present day.” 

Examinee. 

It is in the more profound symbolism of such poems m ' The 
Snake-Charmer,* * Pythagoras,* ‘ Ecce Homo,* Ac., that Dr. Hake’s 
peculiar and special gifts are best seeu-^-poems which, at first 
apparently simple enough, yet contain within them a depth of 
thought as well as intensity of poetic vision altogether remarkable. 
, , . The poem (* Pythagoras*) has for philosophical imagination 
perhaps no superior in our recent literature. And herein lies Ihe 
speciality of Dr. Hake. He is, to use his own phrase, * double- , 
scaled he is at once a philosopher and a poet. He thinks pro- 
foundly, but he thinks by symbol rather than by syllogism. . . . 
It (‘The Birth of Venus*) is, for wealth of description, one of the 
most gorgeous forms that has appeared for years. . • . Ou the 
whole it may be said that whatever be the importance of the plaoe 
Dr. Hake, by ibis and his former volume, has secured to himself. It 
ts unique in the literature of our day —unique, perh^s, in the 
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litofifew df oar fiotmtry. In viriae ci An occasional ndHwtS, out* 
wcsidering Aab^ in a cultivated flower-gai^n, he has 
been nd lastly compared to Blake. In virtue of hU loving outlook 
Upon Nature, he has been compared to Wordsworth. And> again, 
hia oornmand of colour, he has been compared to Keats. But 
in truth 1^ likeness to these is more apparent tlian real, and uo man . 

owes teas to his predecessors lu one quality, howeVor, he is 

anperior to any one of the three poets we have mentioned ; he has tht? 
pOfor of inventing a new motif for himself— a new motif and a 
Hour story that shall represent, quite as much as the treatment of 
theUi, the soul that would unfold itself to others. A rare power 
it would seem!” 

GUABDiaS. 

** Dr. Hake is a poet whose luauner, when it has become familiar, 
still preserves its savour of originality. His * New Symbols* are, on 
the whole, less obviously rich in doable meaning than his former 
poems ; but they are not on that account the worse. Indeed, the 
highest forms of both parable and poetry, whatever depths of 
thought they may contain, are complete on the surface. He who 
runs may read them, though they will also more than repay the 
student who lingers to explore their treasures. The ^rect presen* 
tation of ideas in the shape of visible imagery is a strong point 
with Dr. Hake. He places a picture before us which attracts us 
whether we have any previous interest in its subject or not.” 

MoBNiNa Post. 

"He is rich in parable, and possesses the open tesame to many 
of the hidden meanings of life. The ordinary commonplace themes, 
threadbare as worn-out carpets, he leaves to minor minstrels, and 
treats m an original and striking manner novel ideas and lofty 
imaginings. . . . Barely indeed does the reader meet with a 
poem so essentially poetic in idea and treatment as the opening one, 
entitled *The Snake-Charmer,' leading captive as it does the senses 
of the hearer, and entrancing hU attention as the soft low tones of 
the reed-dttte fascinate the serpent. . . . The author has lu his 
possession a vein of poetic ore which is rarely to bo mot with, be 
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ey«i ld!tier dWi^rs and esnilonfl to foM in fboiateg^ on 

thestoi^ of Fame.*’ 

SATtniDAT RBTIBW. i J 

** There is a grave sweetness of touch and suggestive thv^tfol* 
ness in Ifr. Hake’s writings which produce a kind of dreamy 
satisfkctioni and they certainly deserve attention.” 

o 

SuKDAT Times. 

*'ln *New Symbols’ Mr. Hake more than maintains the place 
among English poets to which he strode with the publioAtlon pi 
’Parables and Tales.’ The qualities that rendered the previous 
volume one of the most remarkable outcomes of modern poetry are 
again apparent, and their effect is enhanced by a mastery of metre 
and a fervour of language which nothing he has previously written 
can rival. . . . ’ The Snake-Charmer’ is one of the subtlest 
poems ever written, and is admirable alike for beauty of description 
and originality of language, and for the lesson it records concerning 
the mystical affinity between Nature and man. . ^ * Of the 
twelve poems in the volume there is not one that does netfhow the 
poet’s love for Nature, and his power of bringii^ her is^ sympa<* 
thetic accord with human destiny and human aspiration. Ms. Hake’s 
poems are fare for poets.” ® 

Westminster Review. 

** Dr. Hake is thoroughly original. , , . The laws of death 
are to him as beautiful as the laws of life. ... Of course it is 
impossible to predict Dr. Hake’s future, but it is very certain that 
he has made one of the most original contributions to English 
poetiy. Whether the seed which he has sown will take root we 
cannot say, but we recommend all poets and lovers of poetry to tom 
to * New Symbols,’ from which they will certainly gathpr new ideas 
as to the latent powers and forces which lie unsuspeeted in pnf 
poetical vocabulary^ 




